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GRIM FOREBODING
In February of 1918 the Intelligence reports which we received every
morning, with maps showing the German order of battle, were alarming.
The enemy was moving up big reserves behind their front facing the
Fifth Anny on our right. It was obvious that they were going to try to
make a smash through, and we were given permission by G.H.Q. to
warn the British public that a heavy ordeal was facing us in the near
future. Our articles were very ominous indeed, but they only seemed to
amuse certain divisional generals holding the line opposed to this
menace.
"G.H.Q. has the wind up," said more than one of them whom I
visited at this time. "We can hold this line till the crack o' doom."
I remember only a few days before March 21st going up to see the
47th London Division. They were putting up an excellent show behind
the lines. It was a gymkhana and all very merry and bright. There
were races on hairies of the field artillery. One man had dressed himself
up as a comic general with a big black moustache and a monocle and a
red nose. No one laughed more heartily than the general himself.
"G.H.Q. has the wind up," he told me in a moment of aside.
But one morning two of us war correspondents were summoned to the
Headquarters of General Sir Hubert Gough, commanding the Fifth
Army. He spread out his maps before us, showing us his line with
which we were familiar, and the strength with which it was held.
"Gentlemen," he said, "you know as well as I do that the situation is
serious. We're holding this line very thinly in comparison with the
great strength the enemy has massed against us,"
Other words he spoke, in a quiet amiable way, made me feel the touch
of an icy finger down my spine.
"We may have to give ground. We may have to fall back on our
main battle zone. That won't matter very much. It is possible that we
may have to go further back. Our real line of defence is the Somme.
It will be nothing like a tragedy if we hold that. If we lose the Somme
crossings it will, of course, be serious. But not a tragedy even then. It
will only be a tragedy if we lose Amiens, and we mustn't do that."
The Somme crossings! . . . Amiens! . . . Such a possibility had
never crept into our minds. It was a terrible thought after all the years of
sacrifice and bloody fighting to push back the enemy to his present
positions,
The line was held thinly. Sir Douglas Haig had called for more men